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THE WOED-GROUP ACCENT IN LATIN HEXAMETER 

By Albert Granger Harkness 

In the first part of this discussion [Class. Phil. II, pp. 51 fp.) 
I have attempted to show that in certain kinds of metre the first 
of two short syllables forming the integral part of a foot receives 
the accent. In Saturnian verse the rule is invariable. In comedy 
it presents comparatively few exceptions. It has been found to 
prevail in the second and third feet of hexameter in the types of 
words already examined. This paper will be devoted mainly to a 
consideration of the relation of the accent to the ictus in those 
cases which involve a dissyllable with the first syllable short, or a 
monosyllable, i. e., words which may lose their accent when they 
form a part of a word -group. 

In considering word-group accent, which comes under the more 
general head of sentence-accent, I wish to make two citations, the 
truth of which I trust will be illustrated by my conclusions. 
Brugmann ( Vergl. Gramm. V, p. 976) in speaking of the problem 
of the coincidence of accent and ictus says that it is not a question 
of the word-accent but of the sentence-accent. "Ber-flcksichtigt 
man diesen, so schwinden viele Discrepanzen, die man frflher 
nicht zu beseitigen vermochte." Munro ( Trans. Camb. Phil. Soc. 
X, pp. 64, 382) states that "the influence of the accent is more 
perceptible in the Augustan and later poets than in the earlier." 

A sentence is divided phonetically, not into words, syllables, 
and letters, but into stress-groups, syllables, and sounds. A stress- 
group in the wider sense may have one main accent and one or 
more secondary accents, or this larger stress-group may be con- 
ceived as consisting of shorter stress-groups, each having its own 
accent. Thus give me the hook may be considered as one stress- 
group with the main accent on give and a secondary accent on 
hook, or as two stress-groups give me the bdok. Thus in Latin 
we may have festinantem dnimam as one stress-group, or festi- 
ndntem dnimam as two, ox f6stindntem dnimam as three." Whether 

' Of. supra, pp. 69 f . 
[Classical Philoloos HI, January, 1908] 39 
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a given phrase shall be treated as one stress-group or more depends 
on the thought, and a change of stress involves a change in the 
shade of thought.' 

Brugmann says {loc. oit., p. 875) "Nur im Zusammenhang der 
Kede hat das Wort sein wahres Leben," and the same may be said 
of accent. In verse the word-group accent must be taken into 
account as well as the word-accent. 

In regard to the accent of the word-group it is to be noted: 

1. That there is not a definite line of demarkation between a 
compound, and a word-group united under one accent.^ The 
formation of a compound is often favored by the existence of a 
word-group united under one accent.' 

2. That even the most stereotyped word-groups do not exactly 
correspond in their use to single words. The type et Sgo is more 
common in comedy than genSre.* Though these word-groups 
approach the unity of a single word they are subject to phonetic 
laws which do not apply to individual words. ^ 

3. That there is not a definite line of demarkation between a 
word-group united under one accent, and a similar combination 
not so united. Thus in the middle of the verse in comedy we 
have matr6m meam and mdtrem m^am.^ In other words, these 
groups differ in regard to the unity to which they attain, and the 
same combination of words may be treated in one case as a word- 
group united under one accent, and in another, each word of the 
combination may retain its accent. This fact, which is sometimes 
overlooked by the modern metrician is recognized by Priscian. 
After referring to such words as iurisperitus, legislator, etc., he 
says (6fr. L. II. 183) : possunt tamen haec eadem etiam separata 
esse, si diuersos accentus his dederis uel interponas coniunctipnes. 
In some cases we can trace the change in accent in a combination 
of words, each of which has its independent accent, to a word- 
group united under one accent, and finally to a compound.' 

1 Sievers Phonetik^ p. 235, §630. 

2Gf. etenim, et ita Bursian's Jahresber. CXXX, p. 163; Stolz Hist. Oramm. d, 
lat. Sprache, p. 108. 

3 Brugmann op. cit. W, p. 38. 5 Brugmann op. cit. 1 2, pp. 265, 877. 

* Bursian's Jahresber. CXXX, p. 163. « Bursian's Jahresber. OXXX, p. 167. 

7 TAP A. XXXVII, p. 189, note; Corssen Ausspra^ihe 11^, p. 887. 
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There is an unbroken gradation in word-groups from those 
which are united under one accent and can with difficulty be dis- 
tinguished from compound words, to those which are more loosely 
connected and which appear almost as independent words. Some 
classes of these combinations appear as a rule united under one 
accent; other classes are on the border-line, and are as frequently 
united under one accent as they are accented as individual words ; 
others regularly retain their separate accents and are only in 
exceptional cases treated as word-groups.' To the class of word- 
groups which are almost as fixed in their accent as compound 
words belongs the preposition with its case. This combination is 
treated in verse as one word rather than as two. Thus a foot 
may end with inter followed by its case as inter se, though it 
could not be formed by a spondaic word which did not form a 
part of an unmistakable word-group. Word-groups are also freely 
formed by adjective and noun, subject or object and verb, 
especially the verb followed by a pronoun as object.'' It is how- 
ever to be noted that under the influence of the verse rhythm 
word-groups may sometimes be formed by combinations of words 
not intimately associated in thought. Even compounds may be 
formed by words which are not grammatically connected.' 

1 This difEerence in word-groups may be easily illustrated by the English. In the 
groups good-looJdng, bill-of-fare, the union is more complete than in far-seeing, 
bill-of -goods. 

2 Norden Aerwis VI, p. 425. 4 ; Meyer Beobachtung des Wortaccentes, p. 49. 
'Brugmann op. cit. II*, p. 50, Professor Eadford, who has contributed so much 

to our knowledge of the recession of accent in word-groups, seems to me to limit the 
application of the principle more than the facts justify. He regards the recession as 
inseparable from the traditional word-order {Am. Jour. Phil. XXV, p. 258; TAP A. 
XXXVI, p. 1S>7, n. 1). He objects to the word-group uoluptfis mea because the more 
usual order is mea uoluptas, yet he admits the accent operSm datis and tuSm rem 
though the word-order is in these examples far from invariable ; Am. Jour. Phil. XXV, 
p. 258; TAPA. XXXVI, p. 191. In regard to the use of matr6m meam and the avoid- 
ance of patr6m meum at the close of the line see Bursian's Jahresber. OXXX, pp. 167 f . 
Again Radford admits. Am. Jour. Phil. XXV, p. 259, n. 2, that "the word-order sub- 
ject + verb must be recognized as sometimes causing recession in Latin." Of casual 
combinations involving the enclitic he says (ibid., p. 155), " Wholly exceptional, how- 
ever, is the peculiar Greek usage which is seen, for example, in the recessive accent of 
a casual combination like &v$pwir6s Tives; " but, ibid., p. 266, he says in reference to 
tribrach and anapaestic groups : " recession has usually occurred even in purely casual 
combinations." Thus we see that while Eadford is dealing mainly with combinations 
of words which have been stereotyped into fixed word-groups, he admits that there are 
combinations which we may call possible word-groups. 
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Such word-groups as matrem meam present the same ques- 
tion in regard to the accent, as arises in the case of the insepar- 
able enclitic. Is the accent mdterque or matSrque? Both meth- 
ods of accentuation find vigorous defenders, and a sufficient array 
of facts and arguments can be found to justify the recognition of 
either accent.' While Schrader shows in regard to -ne in Plautus, 
the type hdchie is far more common than hocine, the types memi- 
nistin, uiMn, datisne are employed with almost as much freedom 
as meministin, uiden, dpusne. The same characteristics are found 
in Plautus and Terence in compounds formed with the other 
inseparable enclitics ; and what is true for comedy is true for other 
forms of verse (cf. supra, p. 71). We must accordingly conclude 
that words compounded with an inseparable enclitic and having 
the penult long, have the hovering accent (schwebende Beton- 
ung).^ Without the recognition of this accent, modern verse 
would be unintelligible, and the fact that it has not been recog- 
nized in Latin verse has led to contradictory theories." 

As the accent of miitrdmque is hovering, or nearly equal on 
the two syllables, so there is hovering accent in md,trdm suam, 
and the verse is free to recognize either of these two accents. In 
modem languages words with hovering accent usually have a 
lighter accent than other words of like emphasis. The same may be 
assumed for Latin. Accordingly the fifth foot of the hexameter 

1 Schrader De particularum -ne, anne, nonne apud Plautum prosodia (Triibner, 
1885), pp. 5, 6, 10, 12, 20, 22, 26. 

2 At the period when words of the type illius were passing from illius to ilUus the 
accent must have been hovering, i. e. nearly the same in stress on the first two syllables. 
In Terence's time the hovering accent is found in the type w w », is , it is sometimes 
i w w a; and sometimes w i w s . 

8 In old English hovering accent was more common than in the English of today, 
but the present pronunciation of iidvirse will illustrate the principle. Definite rules 
have been formulated for the use of this class of words. For example Alex. Schmidt 
Shakespeare-Lexicon, p. 1413, says : " Dissyllabic oxytonical adjectives and participles 
become paroxytonical before nouns accented on the first syllable." Compare "Can 
pierce a complete bosom" with "He is complete in feature and mind." Bridges 
(Miltmi's Prosody, p. 54) says of this class of words, "They must of course have 
acquired their shifting pronunciation before the poet could have relied on their obey- 
ing the verse stress." Many words in Chaucer especially those of Romance origin, 
vary in accent, as hdnour, hondur. Almost any of the poets of Germany or England 
will illustrate the use of hovering accent. For references to the subject see, for 
example, " schwebende Betonung " in the indices of Paul Orundriss d. Germ. Phil. II. 
2 2, and Schipper Bnglische Metrik. 
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is rarely formed by a final followed by a pyrrhic, just as the 
word type - ^ - _ a: is avoided because only a secondary word- 
accent would occur in the fifth arsis. When a pyrrhic word forms 
the fifth thesis in hexameter it is regularly preceded by a mono- 
syllable. The sentence -accent of a monosyllable is more marked 
than the final of a polysyllable. In the former the word-accent is 
reinforced, in the latter the place of the accent is changed; the 
accent is distributed over two syllables." 

The difference between the accent of the second and third feet, 
and the fifth and sixth feet of hexameter resembles the difference 
between the accent at the close of pentameter and of hexameter. 
The hexameter usually closes with a word of marked accent; 
sentence-enclitics are rare in this position. Of the 408 lines in 
Catullus Ixiv, 402 lines end with a noun, adjective, or verb (Nor- 
den op. cit, p. 391). The pentameter, on the other hand, fre- 
quently closes with sentence-enclitics, such as mens, fuit, etc. 
The close of the iambic verse also resembles in its structure the 
second and third feet of hexameter, and the end of the pentameter. 
The word-group accents which here form so prominent an element 
of the verse structure are based on natural tendencies of the 
language, tendencies which are brought out and are reinforced by 
the verse rhythm. It would be a strange and inexplicable phe- 
nomenon if iambic verse, which evidently strove to reproduce on 
the stage the living language of Kome, should in the most important 
and conspicuous part of the verse so frequently disregard this 
principle. 

I shall consider the following subjects: I, pyrrhic words in the 
second and third feet, (a) in Ovid, (h) in Lucan, (c) in Virgil; 
II, the relation of the accent of the fourth foot, when formed by 
a spondaic word, to the preceding monosyllable, (a) in Ovid, 
(6) in Virgil; III, the fourth foot when formed by two monosyl- 
lables, (a) in Ovid, (&) in Virgil; IV, monosyllables in the sec- 
ond and third feet, (a) in Ovid, (6) in Virgil; V, monosyllables 
in the sixth foot; VI, iambic words in the second and third feet, 
(a) in Lucan, (6) in Ovid and Virgil. 

1 The accent of the word-group in Latin is a compromise between the word-aceent 
and the word-group accent, as in modern languages the accent of a phrase is a com- 
promise between the word-accent and the sentence-accent (Sievers op cit., p. 253, §682, 
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I. I wish to show that pyrrhic words are used in such a 
way that they will not form a word-group with the preceding 
word. 

a. In Ovid' in 61 cases the pyrrhic word is preceded by a 
period, colon, semicolon, or interrogation. In 48 cases it is pre- 
ceded by a comma which in all cases corresponds to a sense-pause. 
In 42 cases it is followed by a monosyllabic form of esse, as 
humanum genus est. Here the sentence-enclitic est forms with 
genus a word-group of three syllables, so that the accent of genus 
cannot be thrown back on the final of humanum. In 20 cases it 
is nisi, modo, sine, simul, tamen, neque, ita, ubi. Here the pyrrhic 
is not closely connected with the preceding word, but with the 
following word or phrase. In 28 cases it is not separated by so 
definite a sense-pause as in the cases mentioned above, but it is 
closely connected with the following word.^ In 31 cases it is not 
closely connected with the preceding word, but it is not in all cases 
closely connected with the following word ; it has, however, a special 
emphasis' of its own which prevents it from losing its accent and 
forming a word-group with the preceding word.' 

iFor Ovid I take the first six books of the Metamorphoses as the basis of my sta- 
tistics, using Merkel ; for Lucan the editions of Franoken and Hosius, references to 
punctuation refer to Franckeu ; for Virgil, Bibbeck. I do not include In my examina- 
tion the last six books of the Aeneid. 

2 In 13 cases the pyrrhic is a verb followed by its subject, or by an adjectiye in 
agreement with the subject ; i. 215, 316 ; ii. 8 ; ill. 229, etc. In 7 cases the pyrrhic is an 
adjective immediately followed by its noun, as ferns hostis. In 4 cages a word inter- 
venes between the adjective and its noun, as ii. 21 sua fert uestigia; i. 399, v. 232, vi. 
197. In 2 cases the pyrrhic is a noun closely connected with the following noun, as 
pater Inicus, i. 651, ii. 251. In vi. 467, 584 it is an adverb modifying the following word. 

3 On the importance of emphasis in verse rhythm cf. TAP A. XXXVI, pp. 163 £E. 

<In 10 cases the pyrrhic is a verb which is definitely separated in thought from the 
preceding word, though not in all cases closely associated with the following word ; 
i. 391 ; ii. 567 ; lii. 499 ; iv. 3, 517, 675 ; v. 94 ; vi. 250, 332, 574. In 6 cases the pyrrhic is 
a noun not connected with the preceding word ; ii. 92, 726 ; iii. 68, 245 ; iv. 441 ; v. 253. 
There are two eases of the dative of possessor, not connected with the preceding, but 
with the following, word or phrase ; ii. 33 ; vi. 356. In iii. 588 ars illi sua census erat, 
sua is separated from the word with which it agrees and is somewhat emphatic. 
Similar are vi. 89, 613. 

In the three following lines the pyrrhic word is especially emphatic : 
iii. 458: cumque ego porrexi tibi bracchia, porrigis ultro, 
V. 166 : nescit, ultro potius ruat, et ruere ardet utroque, 
vi. 301 : dumque rogat, pro qua rogat, occidit. orba resedit. 
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Of these 31 cases 7 deserve special attention.' In these the 
pyrrhic word is not so much emphasized by the thought as by its 
position before a word of at least 7 morae. The structure of Latin 
verse gives evidence that the utterance of a long word tended to 
throw a stress or emphasis on the preceding word. Nearly every 
case of lengthening in Virgil, occurs either before a sense-pause 
or before a word of at least 5 morae. Compare p. 56; TAP A. 
XXXVII, p. 183, n. 1. 

Four cases remain: 

i. 705: Panaque cum prensam sibi iam Syringa putaret. 

Here sibi is connected with the preceding word. The rhythm 
of the line is Greek rather than Roman, as is indicated by the 
two Greek proper names which retain their Greek endings. 
Similar is 

vi. 214: adiectura preces erat his Latona relatis. 

In the line 

vi. 193: sumfelix: quis enim negat hoc? felixque manebo, 

quis enim is a word-group of frequent occurrence; negai hoc 
would tend to form another word-group. Accordingly negat 
could not form a word-group with the preceding word. 

i. 72: neu regio foret uUa siiis animantibus orba. 

This line is exceptional both in regard to the use of the pyrrhic 
and the iambic words, unless we regard the verse-norm as a 
determining element of the rhythm. The verse-norm would 
bring the caesurae after regio and suis. While suis is closely 
connected with the following word in sense, the tendency to make 
a pause before a long word would be an element in the verse 

M. 275: caeruleus frater iuuat auxiliaribus undis 

ii. 825 : utque malum late solet inmedicabile cancer 

Ti. 256: mollia neruosus facit intemodia poples 

il. 588 : euehor, et data sum comes inculpata Mlneruae 

It. 256 : at Olytien, quamuis amor excusare dolorem 

vi. 14 : huius ut aspicerent opus admirabile, saepe 

Ti. 461 : talibus extemplo redit ad praesentia dictis 
As the preposition with its case resembles a compound I have included the last 
case. 
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rhythm (p. 45), as also the tendency of the enclitic to throw 
back its accent (p. 43).' 

Even if exception is taken to the explanation of some of the 
cases considered, still the number of exceptions is very small. 
There is the unmistakable aim on the part of the poet to employ 
pyrrhic words in such a way that they will not form word-groups 
with the preceding word,^ 

The fact that when the pyrrhic word is closely related in 
thought to the preceding word it is emphatic, and is usually a 
noun or verb, shows that the accent and not the caesura is the 
determining element of the rhythm. 

The difference between the use of the pyrrhic in the second 
and third feet and in the first and fourth is most marked. In the 
first foot we have such as i. 1 in noua, 4 ad mea, 9 non bene, 11 
nee noua, 16 sic erat, etc. In the fourth we have i. 5 quod tegit, 
32 quisquis fuit, 66 dignas loue, etc. 

b. Lucan is sparing in his use of pyrrhic words in the second 
and third feet.' His usage corresponds very closely to that of 
Ovid as will be seen from the following summary of the entire 
Pharsalia. 

In 39 cases the pyrrhic word is preceded by a period, colon, 
semicolon, or interrogation. In 45 cases by a comma correspond- 
ing to a sense-pause. In 11 cases it is nisi, sine, ubi, neque, 
prope, simul, tamen, quoque, words which are not connected in 
thought with the preceding but with the following word. In 18 
cases it is an adjective followed by its noun. In 3 cases it is a 
noun followed by its adjective. In 9 cases it is a verb followed 
by its subject and not closely connected with the preceding word, 
as ii. 214 ad molem stetit unda sequens. In 3 cases it is a verb 

'iii. 5 exilium. [facto plus et sceleratus eodem.] 
If this phrase is included in our text it may perhaps be justified on the ground of the 
emphasis of pius. 

2 Monosyllables show a special tendency to form word-groups (p. 54). The only 
pyrrhic words preceded by a monosyllable in the same clause are such as are followed 
by a monosyllabic form of esse, as mors grauis est. iii. 471, and the two following cases, 
in which the monosyllable forms a word-group with the preceding word, vi. 301 pro 
quu rogat, 304 color est sine sanguine^ 

sThe ten books of the Pharsalia contain only about twice as many examples of 
the pyrrhic word in the second and third feet as the first book contains in the first and 
fourth feet. 
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followed by an adjective and subject, as i. 306 in classem cadit 
omne nemus, ii. 299; vii. 597. In 21 cases the pyrrhic word is 
preceded by the modifier of another word. It is a prominent 
word such as a noun, verb, or an emphatic pronoun.' Somewhat 
similar in character to these are 9 cases in which the pyrrhic word 
is clearly separated in thought from the preceding word.'' In 15 
cases the pyrrhic word, though connected in thought with the 
preceding word, is emphatic and retains its accent.' 

Though the following cases are the most doubtful, yet the 
pyrrhic word seems clearly to associate itself in thought rather 
with the following word than with the preceding: 

i. 510: O faciles dare summa deos. 
11. 147 : sad fecit sibi quisque nef as, 
486: atque omnis trahe, gurges, aquas, 
vii. 352: si socero dare regna, 

477: tunc ausae dare signa, 
viii. 837 : exul adhue iacet umbra duels, 
X. 101 : sad procul hoc auertant fata.* 
vi. 221 : cui iaculum parua Llbys amentauit habena.^ 
V. 428 : obllquat laeuo pede carbasa. 

This last appears to be the most exceptional case. It is, however, 
to be noted that nouns have as a rule a more marked accent than 
other classes of words. 

c) Turning to Virgil, we should not expect him to conform 
to the strict rules observed by Ovid and Lucan. The question 
arises whether his method in the use of pyrrhic words in the sec- 
ond and third feet is such as to change the rhythm of the verse, 
or whether the verse norm would predominate over the natural 
prose accent. The verse structure seems to warrant the conclu- 
sion that there is an actual change in the verse rhythm. We find 
the following forms in the second and third feet: 

M. 288 liuor edax tibi ouncta negat; ii. 321, 583, 720; iii. 85, 187; iv. 449, 505; 
V. 374, 686, 736 ; Ti. 272, 362, 534, 710 ; vii. 538, 562, 626 ; viii. 640, 687 ; x. 445. 
M. 503 ; iv. 372 ; v. 456, 486 ; vii. 117 ; ix. 281, 459, 942 ; x. 47. 

3i. 344, 649, 673, 693; ii. 622; iii. 365, 645; iv. 479, 535; v. 348, 357; vi. 285, 329; 
vii. 475 ; viii. 141. 

< Procul lioc auertere are closely connected; of. x. 341. 

^ In this line the noun though closely associated with the preceding adjective, is 
emphasized by the long word following, as in the examples in Ovid (p. 45). 
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Aen. iii. 697 numina; i. 82 in latus; v. 308 hie erit.' 

He did not discard the rules of the stricter poets, but he modified 
their application, or we may say that he formulated new rules. 
In the great majority of instances, especially in the Eclogues and 
Oeorgics, his use of pyrrhic words is the same as that adopted by 
Ovid and Lucan. We may accordingly confine our attention to 
those cases in which he employs a different method. 

In the Eclogues he departs but slightly from the method of 
Ovid. The pyrrhic words which conform to a somewhat different 
usage we may divide into two classes: (1) those in which there 
is a decided tendency to recession of accent owing to the close 
connection of the pyrrhic with the preceding word, and to the 
enclitic nature of the pyrrhic word;^ (2) those in which the ten- 
dency of recession of accent is not so marked. Here it would 
depend on the individual interpretation just how far the pyrrhic 
word lost its individual accent. It is to be remembered that the 
sentence-accent in contrast to the word-accent is in no small 
degree dependent on individual feeling and interpretation.' 

In the Oeorgics I have not found any instances which seem to 
belong unmistakably to the first class. Examples of the second 
class occur somewhat more frequently than in the Eclogues. 

1 Also i. 17 currus fuit; ii. 275 qui redit; 438 Aeneas ait; ii. 229 insinuat pauor; 
Oeorg. ii. 214 tofus scaber; iii. 95 morbo grauis; Aen. i. 168 nympharum domus; 
i. 475 infelix puer; Oeorg. iii. 6 Hylaspater (cf. Marspiter). 

If these types are freely used in the first and fourth feet but are carefully avoided 
in the second and third feet by those poets who are most strict in the construction of 
their verse, the natural inference is that the usage was determined by the accent. 
Where the accent is allowed on the arsis, as in the first and fourth feet, these forms 
are common ; in the second and third feet, which require the accent on the thesis, 
they are avoided. We are not to conclude that Virgil was superior to giving heed to 
matters so insignificant, as they appear to the modem critic. The question is not how 
we should expect a poet of the genius of Virgil to compose, but what are his methods 
as revealed by his verse. 

2 There are four such oases : i. 29 respexit tamen ; vii. 17 posthabui tamen ; ix. 3 
ueriti sumus ; x. 33 o mihi. 

SHempl. German Orthography and Phonology, p. 179. To this class belong 
X. 36: aut custos gregis aut maturae uinitor uuae; also vii. 52, vlii. 102, x. 28, 37. In 
the earliest Eclogues, the second, third and fifth, there are no exceptions to the method 
of Ovid, and in the later ones the exceptions are few in number. 

We may note that the character of the rhythm of Eclogues viii and ix is largely 
determined by the use of pyrrhic words. There are more such words in the second, 
third, and fourth feet of these 174 lines than in the entire first book of the Georgics. 
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This difference in method does not denote a tendency to adopt a 
stricter handling of the pyrrhic words but is dependent on the 
character of the poems. ^ 

The Aeneid presents a very marked change in the method of 
using pyrrhic words. The instances in which they are closely 
connected in thought with the preceding word are nearly as 
numerous as those in which they are separated from it. To illus- 
trate we may take the examples which occur in the first 200 lines. 
On the one hand we have the following which correspond to Ovid's 
usage: 

26 animo, manet; 77 labor, mihi; 100 Sarpedon, ubi. 

In the following we have the opposite type, which is characteristic 
of Virgil: 

17 hie currus fuit; 52 Aeoliam uenit; 54 imperio premit; 82 in 
latus; 115 in puppim ferit; 116 in caput; 144 Cymothoe simul; 168 
nympharum domus; 171 lex numero subit; 194 hinc portum petit. 

In this part of the Aeneid we see that the poet leaves no 
chance for doubt to which class each case belongs. In every 
instance it is marked by a definite sense-pause. Some of the edi- 
tions indicate this by punctuation in every instance. While these 
200 lines indicate the general method of the Aeneid, the rhythm 
is not everywhere indicated with the same clearness. The first 
part of a poem is apt to be especially regular in structure, and at 
the beginning of the Aeneid Virgil appears to give the keynote 
of the whole poem. Viewing the poem as a whole there are many 
instances in which the rhythm would depend on individual inter- 
pretation. In this respect the rhythm of the Aeneid corresponds 
to that of music and of modern poetry. The accent of Men- 
delssohn's "Songs without Words," and of Milton's verse is not in 
all cases a fixed quantity, but it differs with individual interpre- 
tation. 

iThe Eclogues are more unconventional in form ; and the most marked oases of 
the recession of accent in these poems occur where the form is conversational. We 
may note the following instances in the Oeorgies: 1. 91 seu durat magis; 143 tum 
ferri rigor ; 194, 358 ; ii. 76, 130, 214, 240, 256, 351, 514 ; iii. 6, 53, 95, 98, 100, 396, 403, 440 ; 
iv. 6, 130, 168, 232, 246, 341, 444, 448, 492, 495. 
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In the entire first book' the pyrrhic word which occurs in the 
second and third feet, and which is closely connected in thought 
with the preceding word, is evidently less emphatic than the pre- 
ceding word, and thus subordinate to it in accent. 

II. Several writers have noted the usage which characterizes 
spondaic words in the first foot (Norden op. cit., p. 145). I have 
not, however, found any reference to the rules which characterize 
the use of spondaic words in the fourth foot. This foot is in gen- 
eral subject to stricter rules than the first foot, so that we should 
expect to find special restrictions in regard to spondaic words 
which are entirely excluded from the second and third feet. 

a) The rule for Ovid may be stated as follows: (1) if a spon- 
daic word forms the fourth foot, it is preceded by a monosyllable 
or an elided dissyllable which is long in quantity, is without sen- 
tence-accent and is closely related in thought to the spondaic word ; 
(2) for rhetorical effect an emphatic monosyllable in a few 
instances replaces the unaccented monosyllable.^ 

1 Besides the oases already cited from the first 200 lines there are the following : 
285 seruitio premit ; 329 Phoebi soror ; 400 portum tenet ; 438 Aeneas ait ; 475 inf elix 
puer ; 477 lora tenens tamen ; 513 obstipuit simul ; 534 currus fuit ; 717 reginain 
petit; 743 hominum genus. In the last line though hominum is the modifier, it ia 
the more emphatic word. It is the human race in contrast to pecudes. Similar are 
168 and 329. When the noun and verb are clearly connected in thought, unless there 
is special emphasis on the verb it is subordinate in accent to the noun. (Cf . supra, 
p. 70, TAP A. XXXVI, p. 98). We meet with the same phenomenon in early German 
poetry (Paul Grwrndms A. germ. Phil. II. 2^, p. 14). I add the most striking illustra- 
tions found in the second book : 30, 104, 125, 222, 229, 244, 272, 275, 300, 338, 466, 528, 691. 
Fvirther examples are unnecessary; the usage is uniform throughout the Aeneid. 
Though the latter books contain a larger percentage of short words, yet the percentage 
of pyrrhic words in the second and third feet does not increase, nor does the method 
in which they are employed in the latter part of the poem differ from that of the 
earlier books. 

2 In the first book the spondaic word is preceded by a preposition in lines 42, 170, 
368, 450, 727; by an unemphatic relative in 183, 205, 348, 524; by et in 22, 122, 149, 440, 
677; by nee in 92, 305, 462; by mm in 98, 633; by aut in 295. In 606 iam nosset, the 
adverb is not emphatic. 389: uerba dataesortis secum, inter seque uolutant. Compare 
yi, 57 atque inter stamina. The preposition is hardly felt to be a spondaic word, but 
rather a part of a compound ; its individuality is also lessened by the elision. This usage 
of inter in the fourth foot is common in Virgil. There is one example in the first 
book of the emphatic monosyllable : 559 : te coma, te citharae, te nostrae, laure, phare- 
trae. Here Ovid justifies the use of te by its emphatic repetition. This is a reminiscence 
of Virgil Eel. vi. 10 f . : te nostrae, Vare, myricae, | te nemus omne canet. There are also 
the following examples of the emphatic monosyllables found in the following five 
books: iii. 203; iv. 444,627. Besides the unaccented monosyllables mentioned as 
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b) Virgil in the Eclogues and Georgics follows the same gen- 
eral rules which we have seen illustrated in Ovid, but he is some- 
what freer in his usage. In the Eclogues there are 12 cases.' In 
the Georgics there are 37 cases of the spondaic word in the fourth 
foot preceded by the unemphatic monosyllable.^ In two lines the 
spondaic word is preceded by a pyrrhic' There are three instances 
of the emphatic monosyllable preceding the spondee.* 

The Aeneid is characterized by far greater freedom in the use 
of spondaic words in the fourth foot. The preceding word is 
more frequently one which is monosyllabic by elision. This type 
is used especially when the preceding monosyllable is accented 
and emphatic* inter in the fourth foot is frequently preceded: 
(1) by its noun united by elision/ or (2) by adjective in agree- 
ment with a noun which follows inter J In 10 cases an emphatic 
monosyllable precedes." In 14 instances the spondaic word is' 
preceded by a pyrrhic word.' The pyrrhic word forms a sort of 
anacrusis. It is always preceded by a sense-pause, and usually 
by strong sense-pause. In every case it is less emphatic than 
the following spondaic word, and is accordingly subordinate in 
accent. 

occurring in the first book before the spondaic word, we find in the next five books: 
ii. 291 cur, 345 nam ; iii. 91 dum, 384 quot, 678 iam ; iv. 211 tam, 546 uos, 660 turn ; vi. 
182 hue, 561 ulx. 

li. 51 hie inter, 80 sunt nobis, 81 et pressi ; ii. 27 si numquam ; iii. 51 ne quemquam j 
iv. 24 et fellax ; vi. 10 te nostrae, 11 nee Phoebo, 39 cum primum ; yii. 45 et somno ; ix. 
12 tela inter, 56, in longum. 

21 cite the words in the most striking cases: i. 22, 36, 87 sive illis, 174, 278, 344, 372 
atque omnis, 397, 417, 427, 433, 445 densa inter nubila, 501 ; ii.24, 55, 143, 166 atque auro, 
218, 291, 301, 335, 383 atque inter, 449, 468; ill. 91, 106 illi instant, 110, 308, 357, 450, 540; 
iv. 11, 100, 198, 268, 348, 452. 

'iii. 221 lauit ater; iv. 229 prius haustu. 

*ii. 150: bis grauidae pecudes, bis pomis utilis arbos; 159: anne lacus tantos? te, 
Lari maxime, teque ; 241 : tale dabit specimen : tu spisso uimine qualloe. In the first two 
lines the bis and te are emphasized by the repetition ; in the third tu isemphasized by the 
thought and by its position in the sentence. 

«ii. 110; iv. 703; v. 348; vi. 249. 

«0f. i. 191 nemora inter; iii. 348; vi. 183. 

'Of. vi. 245 media inter cornua, 513, 592. We may note alsoii. 672 meque extra and 
iv. 177 caput inter nubila. 

8ii. 218, 402, 697 ; iii. 512 ; v. 156, 178, 191, 701, 751 ; vi. 22. 

H. 26manetalta, 209premit altum; ii. 557 iacet ingens, 661 petit isti; iii. 9 dare 
fatis, 503 quibus idem; iv. 407 opere omnis; v. 116 agit acri; vi. 42 latus ingens, 127 
patet atri, 196 ubi pinguem, 271 ubi caelum, 400 licet ingens, 709 strepit omnis. 
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III. (a) When two monosyllables form the fourth foot, the 
rule for Ovid is as follows: (1) if they are united in thought so 
that they may form a word-group, they are subject to the same 
rule as a spondaic word in the same foot;' (2) as a rule the 
monosyllables occurring in the fourth foot are not so closely 
related as to form a word-group.'' They are accordingly not the 
equivalent of a spondaic word, and are not subject to the same 
rules. As this foot allows the word-accent to fall either on the 
arsis or the thesis, it is not necessary for the poet to make it self- 
evident which syllable has the main accent, but it may in certain 
cases be left to individual interpretation. 

When the fourth foot is formed by two monosyllables, they 
are usually subordinate words, such as are commonly used as sen- 
tence-enclitics. When one of these monosyllables is a more 
prominent sentence word it is regularly the first of the two.^ In 
these the accent of the foot corresponds to that of the fifth and 
sixth feet in which there is coincidence of accent and ictus. 

(6) The usage of the Eclogues and Georgics corresponds very 
nearly to that of the Metamorphoses. In Georg. ii. 98 quibus et 
rex the emphasis is on the second monosyllable. This is a type 
which became a favorite with the poet in the Aeneid. 

In the second type, as in Ovid, the monosyllables are such as 
are usually employed as sentence-enclitics. In Eel. i. 16 si mens 
non and Georg. i. 187 cum nux se we have an accented word in 
the arsis.* 

The usage of the Aeneid differs essentially from that of the 

1 The foot is preceded by a monoayllabic aentence-enclitic, as i. 52 qui quanto est, 
127 de duro est ; or it may be preceded for rlietorical effect by an emphatic monosyl- 
lable, as vi. 191 pars haec est. 

21 cite the examples found in books i-iii, omitting the Latin in cases where the 
monosyllables forming the fourth foot are separated in thought and are preceded by 
a sentence-enclitic : i. 138 sed itum est in ; 405 sed uti est de, 494, 586 sed quam non, 
613, 618 pudor est qui ; 770, ii. 54, 63, 72, 134, 191 stupet et nee ; 282 haec ipsa in ; 424 sunt 
o sunt ; 431, 438 nemus est et ; 455, 514 nisi nox cum ; 572, 579 mota est pro ; 743 ego 
sum, qui ; 785 ea est, baud ; iii. 211, 348, 368 tantum haec in, 534. 

sCf . ii. 514 nox cum iii. 211 ; trux cum ; iv. 187 dis non. 

<The remaining examples found in the Eclogues and Georgics are as follows: 
Eel. iii. 19, 48, 54, 109; v. 32, 43, 88; vi. 52, 73; vii. 23; viii. 39; ix. 65, 66; x. 10, 38, 
48; Georg. i. 16, 53, 408, 419, 438; ii. 45, 95, 363, 521; iii. 212, 213, 323, 340, 521, 556; iv. 
40, 116, 170, 184, 205, 525. 
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Eclogues and Georgics. The monosyllables in the fourth foot 
may here be divided into two classes: (1) those in which they are 
so disconnected in thought that they cannot form a word-group;' 
(2) those in which the first monosyllable is a sentence-enclitic 
and is united to the preceding word by elision, or is preceded by 
a pyrrhic word, while the monosyllable in the thesis is an emphatic 
word and in most cases a noun. In this type the accent of the 
foot corresponds to that of the second and third feet in which the 
word-accent falls on the thesis.^ 

IV. When two monosyllables occur in the second and third 
feet they are not so connected in thought that they can form a 
word-group, and thus be equivalent to a spondaic word. 

a) In order to make this fact clear we may divide the examples 
in the first four books of the Metamorphoses into two classes: 
(1) those in which the sense-pause between the monosyllables 
is indicated by punctuation;' (2) those in which it is not thus 
indicated. To this class belong: i. 470 humatum est et; ii. 63, 
67, 402; iv. 799. In these the monosyllables belong to different 
clauses. We also have the type ii. 303 | os in | se; iii. 546 uos 
pro I fama; iv. 372 a | me nee, 633 sub | hoc et. In these one 
of the monosyllables forms part of a word-group with a word not 
belonging to the same foot.* In the 32 examples found in books 
i-iv, est occurs in the arsis 22 times. 

b) The same rules apply throughout Virgil. I will merely 
call attention to the use of the interrogative quis in the thesis. 
It is so used 12 times in the first six books of the Aeneid, as 

1 There are 25 cassB preceded by a long monosyllable : 1. 261, 605, 755 ; il. 8, 94, 119, 
151, 283, 287, 373, 390, 547, 664, 694; iii. 43, 94, 311, 381, 598, 651, 694; iv. 181, 339, 371, 
442 ; y. 411, 670, 809 ; tI. 63, 85, 315, 461, 768 ; 7 are preceded by a pyrrhic word, or by a 
word which has become so by elision : iii. 16, 168 ; iv. 333 ; v. 45, 325 ; vi. 548, 620. 

Hi. 129 uocem et me, 774 comae et uox (repeated in iii. 48, iv. 280), iii. 93 terram, 
et uox, 168 genus a quo, 198 nimbi et nox, 287 figo et rem, 454 socii et ui, iv. 477 tegit ao 
spem, V. 67 ualet et qui, 117 genus a quo, vi. 186 immensam et sic, 686 lacrimae et uox, 
841 tacitum aut te. 

s In the first four books we have : i. 49, 175, 191, 247, 537, 660; ii. 568, 663, 829, 849, 
852; iii. 9, 97, 476; iv. 44, 51, 324, 332, 427, 499, 585. 

*\. 539 : sic deus et uirgo, est hie spe celer, ilia timore ; 720 : Arge, iaces. quodque in 
tot lumina lumen habebas. In these the first monosyllable of the foot is united to the 
preceding word by elision, and the second is emphatic and has a prominent accent, so 
that the effect is not the equivalent of a spondaic word. 
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ii. 70; iii. 187, 318, etc. The relative is placed in the arsis as 
et I qui te vi. 768, except when it has special emphasis as in o qui 
i. 229. This suggests that the ancient grammarians are correct 
in their statements in regard to the nature of the accent of the 
interrogative and the relative pronouns (Lindsay Latin Lang., 
p. 167. 5), and also that Virgil carefully avoided the accented 
monosyllable in the arsis. 

V. In Ovid there are 155 hexameter lines ending with a 
monosyllable. Of these 144 are preceded by another mono- 
syllable. The final of the two monosyllables are as follows: 
monosyllabic form of esse 61, personal pronouns 32, forms of 
quis or qui 26, non 13, nunc 3, si 3, also the following: quo plus 
Met. V. 65; nee tam ix. 5; cui sic 280; ai ai x. 215; [per! ue os 
xii. 434] , sic stant xii. 401. La Roche ( Wien. Stud. XIX, pp. 7 fip. ) 
who has collected these facts, merely draws the following conclu- 
sion: "Bei Ovid .... gibt es fast keinen Hexameter, der auf 
ein einsilbiges Wort endigt, dem nicht noch ein anderes einsil- 
biges Wort vorhergeht so dass zwischen dem ftlnf ten und sechsten 
Puss eine Diarese besteht." As the form - ^ ^ _ a is regarded 
with equal favor with - - ~ - a why should the form - - ~ - ^ 
be preferred to - ~ - - - ? It is not a question of caesura nor 
diaeresis, but of accent, and this appears not simply from the 
divisions, but from the character of the final monosyllables as well. 
These are almost without exception sentence-enclitics; cf. p. 43. 
From La Roche's statistics one may see that what is true for Ovid 
is true in general for the other poets. 

VI. When we examine the relation of the iambic word in the 
second and third feet to the word which precedes it, we find that 
the conditions are the exact reverse of those which prevail in the 
use of pyrrhic words and of monosyllables in the thesis.' 

a) If for the sake of brevity we limit our consideration to the 

first book of Lucan, we find 120 examples in which the iambic 

word is closely associated in thought with the preceding word, 

as noun and adjective, noun and genitive, subject or object of 

1 In dealing with iambic words we must bear in mind that its accent is light and 
that this would fayor the recession of its accent. The accent of iambic words is 
as a rule insuflBcient to cause shortening or to prevent slurring (^TAPA. XXXVI, 
p. 194, note). 
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verb, adverb and verb, etc' In 20 of these examples -que occurs 
before the iambic word, as 29 desuntque manus.^ The enclitics 
-que or -ue occur in 31 examples in which the iambic word is not 
closely associated in thought with the preceding word." This use 
of the enclitic implies that it has not entirely lost its identity as a 
word, and that it differs in accent from the final of a polysyllable. 
In harmony with this theory is the frequent lengthening of -que 
in the arsis in Virgil. In 13 examples the iambic word is an 
enclitic which is not closely related to the preceding word.* This 
is in harmony with the tendency of the enclitic to throw back its 
accent, as is illustrated by the verse of comedy, especially at the 
end of the verse. Of the remaining examples 84 are of the type 
mercede placent; diros, 38, etc' In these the marked sense- 
pause following the iambic word favors the union of the two final 
words into a word-group under one accent ; and thus this type in 
the verse of hexameter corresponds to the same type occurring at 
the close of the verse of comedy. I include 5 examples of the 
vocative of the type 

Quo fertis mea signfi uiri ? si itire uenitis 191° 

In all these the sense-pause is after the iambic word, and the 
usual mark of punctuation separating the vocative from the rest 
of the sentence, which is usually employed in our modern editions, 
is omitted, in accordance with the ancient method of punctuation. 
Of. TAP A. XXXVII, p. 155, n. 1. Under this type also belong 
the 3 following lines: 

ut superi uoluer6 late, tunc rura Nemetis 419 

nee qualem meminer6 uident: maiorque ferusque 479 

protulerat naturft rapi sterilique nefandos B90 

In these lines the ancient method of punctuation would not indi- 
cate a pause before the iambic word, but after it. Cf. Wien. 
Stud. XXII, pp. 70 ff. 

1 6, 17, 21, 23, 30, 34, 41, 47, 50, ete. 

2134, 174, 199, 209, ete. 3 26, 35, 49, 71, ete. 

no, 49, 93, 139, 148, 175, 273, 350, 361, 400, 52), 642, 664.. The encUtic words 
are the possessive pronouns, erit, foret, ait. inqwit and ait are frequently used in 
verse as sentence-enclitics. Of. TAPA. XXXVI, p. 86, n. 2. 

5 57, 61, 89, HI, 115, 118, ete. 6 226, 331, 660, 681. 
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In 3 examples a sense-pause precedes the word which is fol- 
lowed by the iambic word.' This prevents the possibility of a 
pause before the iambic word. 

There are 2 of the type reperarS nouos ulris 134, 354, and 2 of 
the type causd deis pldcuit 128, 621. Accenting these two types 
according to the rule of the word-group, the rhythm corresponds 
to the verse-norm. Whereas in the type reperdre nouils uis 
the word-group accent would not correspond to the norm. In 5 
examples the caesura occurs after the iambic word. In spite of 
the punctuation of many of our editions this is true of the two 
following lines: 

audiero, per signfi decem felicia castris 374^ 
Romano spectant6 rapi. sic quisque pauendo 484 

Five examples remain: 

deseruer6 cauo tentoria fixa Lemanno 396 
Tethyos undfi uagae lunaribus aestuet horis 414 

In these the pause after the iambic word is favored by the long 
word of 6 morae following. Cf. p. 45 and TAPA. XXXVII, 
p. 183, n. 1. 

The three following are in a marked degree rhetorical in 
character : 

Indignatfi diem poscet sibi, totaque discors 79 
Pompeianfi, reum clauserunt signa Milonem 323 
audendi maiorft fidem fecere, per omnem 467 

The question arises in regard to these exceptional cases, whether 
the verse-rhythm prevails over the prose accent, or whether the 
verse-rhythm departs from the norm. In these examples the 
accent on the final syllable before the iambic word may have 
been favored by the emphasis, just as in the verse of comedy the 
final syllable of an emphatic word may remain unelided before a 
vowel,' or if it stands before a consonant, may receive the ictus 
on the final.* 

In answering this question we must bear in mind that the 
rhythm of the verse is a more potent factor in modifying the 

1 32, e4, 210. 'Of. TAPA. XXXVII, p. 194. 

2 Of. 267 and 522. * Cf . the accent of nouft, ibid., p. 181. 
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ordinary prose accent in such elevated styles of verse as the epic 
than it is in those kinds of verse which reproduce more closely 
the spoken language. This may be clearly seen by contrasting 
the hexameter of Virgil with that of Horace's Satires, or the 
blank verse of Milton with that of Shakespeare. In the verse of 
all languages the rhythm modifies the accent which characterizes 
words in prose. 

If Lucan had not desired to preserve a uniform rhythm in 
respect to the point under consideration, we should expect to find 
in some cases a marked sense-pause before the iambic word, or 
even some other type of word following the trochaic word or 
ending. But in the whole of the Pharsalia there is no strong 
sense-pause before the iambic word, and there are upward of 2,000 
cases.' In every case also an iambic word follows the trochaic 
word or ending. The only rational explanation, as it seems to 
me, of these characteristics of Lucan's verse is the fact that he 
aimed to preserve the normal rhythm in respect to the accent of 
the first short syllable in the dactyl of the second and third feet. 

b) The same principles apply in Ovid and in Virgil. Ovid's 
usage is in general even more strict than that of Lucan. The 
iambic word is usually an enclitic or verb, or a word intimately 
connected in thought with the preceding, so that a word-group is 
naturally formed. The departures from the normal rhythm find 
their justification in the thought, and are introduced for variety 
and rhetorical effect.^ In a few instances he introduces a strong 
pause after a trochaic word or ending, and he does not always 
employ the iambic word to complete the foot.' In Virgil the 
exceptions are more numerous, but they are introduced as a rule 
in connection with Greek words to reproduce the Greek rhythm, 
or are used to emphasize the thought. 

1 There is probably no example in Lucan in which the ancient method of punctu- 
ation would indicate a pause before the iambic word. 

^ praeside tuta deo nemorum secreta eubibie, 
nee de plebe deo, sed qui caelestia magna. Metam. i. 594 f. 
abstrahit. inde procul montis sublime cacumen 
occupat, unde sedens partes epeculatur in omnes. Ibid. i. 666 f . 

Scuncta prius temptatfi. sed Inmedicabile cura i. 190. 
enumerarfi. minor fuit ipsa infamia uero i. 215. 
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The sense-pause after the trochaic word or ending is not 
avoided because the feminine caesura is opposed to the vigor of 
the Latin language. The character of the lines in which the 
feminine caesura is used in Homer and in the Latin* epic does 
not substantiate the generally accepted theory that this caesura 
is weak. It is often used in Virgil in connection with Greek 
words to reproduce the Greek rhythm, or in lines which express 
strong emotion and which accordingly require special emphasis. 

Our study of the structure of hexameter clearly shows that 
pyrrhic and iambic words and monosyllables are not used in such 
a way that they could be accented as a part of a word-group in 
cases where the word-group accent would be contrary to the verse- 
rhythm. On the other hand, we find these words employed in 
such a way that they naturally form word-groups where the word- 
group accent is in harmony with the verse-rhythm. These facts 
force on us the conclusion that the rhythm of hexameter is con- 
structed with direct reference to the accent of the word-group. 
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